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APPRECIATION 


To those who have gone before, from we who enjoy the privileges you helped 
to attain, we give thanks - hoping that we, in our time, will build a measure of 
happiness and security for those who will follow that matches in truth and firm- 


ness our heritage from you, 


To the unit members, particularly the A.C.W.W. Chairman of each unit, I 
give my personal thanks for a job well done. Your enthusiasm and cooperation 
have made it a pleasurable privilege to work with you as we gathered and compiled 
the information contained in this folder as our contribution to the Centennial 


year of our great State of Oregon. 


Sincerely, 

Hazel McMahon 

AeCeoWeWe Cha irman 

County Advisory Committee 
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THE STATE OF OREGON 


OLD OREGON TRAIL 


A Nature-Made National Highway - Animals - Buffalo, deer, elk, antelope, or 
others, laid out in large part the old Oregon Trail. These inhabitants of the wilds, 
indeed are the original trail-blazers. Indians, explorers and other human folk are 
essentially only pathfinders, The way to the west was mainly marked by four-footed 
creatures as they traversed the plains, followed the streams, found the easiest 
passes through hills and mountains, ‘The explorers and fur traders then traced the 
general course of the Oregon Trail, then in 1805 Lewis and Clark traveled part of 
the route. BeneJjamine Booneville and Nathaniel Wyeth led trappers over the road in 
1830's, John C, Fremont, a U.S. Army officer charted much of the region. 


Wagon Wheels « It had been the custom for fur traders to transport their goods 
to the annual rendezvous on pack animals. Jed Smith convinced his partners that two 
mules or horses pulling a wagon could haul more merchandise and furs than several 
horses could carry. 


Thus on April 10, 1830, a wagon train left 5t. Louis, Mo., for the Rocky Mts. 
It was a procession of 81 men, ten wagons, drawn by five mules each; two light 
wagons drawn by one mule each; twelve head of cattle to be used as beef until 
buffalo country was reached. A milk cowws taken along to provide milk for the 
party. The wagons arrived safely at the Wind River rendezvous on the eastern slope 
of the Rockies, They returned to St. Louis laden with pelts, after an absenae of 
six months. The milk cow made the round trip unharmed. A “GON TRAIL HAD BEEN 
BLAZED TO THE ROCKIES 


In 1832, Captain Benjamine Booneville followed the tracks of Smith and his 
partners to the eastern slope of the Nockies then continued up the Sweetwater River 
and on July 2) crossed South Pass into Old Oregon Country. To Booneville and his men 
belongs the credit of taking the first wagon across the Kocky Mountains. 


The next.wagon to appear on the trail to Oregon was that of the missionary 
party led by Dr. Marcus Whitman, in 1836. ‘ith Whitman was his bride, Narcissa, 
Henry and Eliza Spalding, and William Gray. A Nez Perce Indian and an Irishman 
as guide assisted these adventurers in trailing across the untamed country. 

bout O miles out of Ft. Leavenworth, the party had overtaken = 
a red-haired, ragged, hungry boy, nineteen years of 


age, hiking West. Dr. Whitman, attracted by the boy's ~ Road Te 


self-reliance and personality, accepted him as one of the 
party. That lad was Miles Goodyear, later to acheive fame 
and distinction in the West. 


At the loup ford of the Platte River Whitman's party 
overtook a caravan of the American Fur Company and the en- 


larged party traveled along the North Platte and the Sweet- ae aa 


water toward the South Pass, 


The rendezvous was on the Green River, near the present Daniel, 
Wyoming. They reashed there on July 6th. Here the Indians and \¢ | 
trappers staged a colorful demonstration showing their skills of \\° (¢ 
Speed and strength to honor their guests. The next day under the expert hag 
guidance of John Mcleod and Thomas McKay, of the Hudson's Bay Company, the Whitman 
party proceeded westward. 
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Whitman's ambition was to haul a wagon to the Columbia. On July 28th, while 
still several miles east of Fort Hall, one of the axles broke, and it appeared that 
Whitman's ambition was doomed to failure, He sawed the wagonbox into, mounted half 
of it on the hind wheels, making a cart and forward they pushed on. 


At Fort Hall, Whitman was urged to abandon his cart but he had started out to 
take a wagon to the Columbia River, and take it there he would, in spite of hell anc 
high water. At the doctor's persistence Goodycar quit “hitman at Fort Hall and 
went off on his own. He settled near the present Ogden, Utah, built a cabin and 
carried on a primitive fur trade. 


Fort Boise was reached on August 19, 1836. Due to the weakness of his animals , 
and the lack of help, “hitman was forced to leave his precious cart, vowing to return 
for it in a short time, but he. never did, 


Though Whitman failed to get his wagon to the Columbia River, he had lengthened — - 
the wagon trail from the Green River to Fort Boise on the Snake, a distance ae 
several hundred miles. 


ra 


The Great Migration of 183 - Independenc 
Missouri was the. jumping-off “place: On May y a Z 
18, 183, about 1000 men, women and children kad ee = Ten, 
pathardd at Fitzhugh's Mill near Independence. SS ee 
They were making plans to move west. Some sought new fields Fort Bosse 9 
to rebuild shattered fortunes, others in hope of winning area eS Ries ) 
renewed health in a climate without "chills and fever", to some the lure of free 
lands, and to some just for adventure ~- nothing to gain and nothing to lose. - 4 


J 
re 


_ On May 22, 18)3 the wagons got under way. Dr. Marcus Whitman and his nephews 
Perrin Whitman, were in the train. Thirty miles out of Independence was Elm Grove, 
a favorite camping place for travelers. Ten miles farther (where Gardner, Kansas - 
now stands) was the "parting of the ways" of two frontier trails, the Santa Fe 
veering southwest, the Oregon Trail northwest. At the forks of these famed trails 
was a sign, pointing to the right, "Road to Oregon." This lone marker was the cig 
Sign along the 2000 miles the pioneers must follow. 

Oregon Trail followed the Little Blue River, turning Homehice twee to Fort 
Kearny (established .in 18,8.) Continuing their westward march along the south bank 
of the Platte River they reached the North and South Forks where North Platte, 
Nebraska was later founder. They reached this point on June 29, 183. . 


Nature provided many satnupoete for the travelers. One was Chimney Rock in 
Nebraska. Another of nature's sign-posts was Laramie Peak. The Wagon train 
reached Fort Laramie on July 14. Here they rested and repaired their outfits, 
shod the livestock and did some trading. Late in July the wagons came in sight 
of an outstanding landmark on the Oregon Trail, Independence Rock. It is situated 
on the Sweetwater River about 52 miles southwest of what is now Casper, Wyoo 


Five miles west of Independence Rock is Devil's Gate through which the Sweet~ 
water River flows. Near by nature provided a low narrow pass for the wagons, called 
The Gap. Ste eae eo,  e , 


- Ascending the famous South Pass of the ‘ocky Mountains thege American home 
builders got their first glimpse of the "Land of Promise", - Oregon Country. The: 
emigrants added about 150 miles to their long trip by going to Fort Bridger for rest 
and repairs, 


N 


There were births and deaths along the trail. Dr. Whitman's medical skill was 
called into service. .fter a time dissension resulted in a change of leaders, 


Hardships and toil went with each turn of the wagon wheels, many cries of sick children, 


In the present state of Idaho, Soda Springs was a favorite camping place on the 
Oregon Trail. ‘hile camped here in 18)3 the emigrants were favored with a visit by ~ 
Kit Carson. ‘ihile camped about the evening fires, Kit regaled them with tales of his 
battles with’ Crow, Black-Feet, Cheyennes and Comanches. Carson could not answer 
their questions about the route to the Columbia, for he had never visited that 
section of the country. 


At Fort Hall the wagons were now 1300 miles from Independence, Mo. It was 
August 2h, the summer nearly gone. Again repairs were made. For 300 miles the 
trail paralleled the Snake River. On Sept. 11, the emigrants forded the Snake at 
a place called "Island Crossing" and on Sept. 19, the wagons came to a halt at 
Fort Boise, a Hudson's Bay trading post. At Parma, Idaho they made a second cross- 
ing of the Snake River. 


On October first, the emigrants were at a base of the Blue Mountains. Here the 
first real timber spread was found. The travelers came upon the village of the 
Cayuse Tribe where they were able to procure fresh vegetables in trade for clothing. 
Then Sticeas, a Cayuse Indian led the emigrants to the Walla Walla River. This 
stream was followed to the Whitman mission, After the fow days of needed rest, | 
they pushed on down Walla Walla River to Fort Walla ‘walla located on the Columbia 
River. 


Archibald McKinlay, in charge at Fort Walla Walla, advised the emigrants to 
leave their livestock in care of the company and proceed in boats. Opinion was 
divided, the majority decided to continue by land. sAbout seventy persons decided 
to make the Columbia River in boats. 


The homespun suits in which the emigrants started were worn out by the time 
they reached the Willamette Valley. Buckskin clothing took first place in the 
men's attire; women still longed for prettier things and made dresses from 
weather-beaten wagon sheets. Thus, the last stretch of the Old Oregon Trail was 


mastered. Esther Dobbins 
North Pacific Unit 


i 


Josephine County was organized in 1856 and named after Josephine Rollins, 
daughter of the discoverer of gold in Josephine Creek. She was’ probably the 
first. white woman in this part of Oregon. : 


The town of Grmts Pass was named so by enthusiastic builders of the road 
ever the pass when a messenger told them of General Grant's capture of Vicksburg. 
Running just south of Grants Pass is the Rogue diver named after the indians that 
inhabited the area, 


Traveling south on 199 highway the next point of interest is the town of 
Rogue River. This town began as a river crossing known as "Tailhold" because the 
men held-to their mount's tail as they swam across the river, In 1862 it was es- 
tablished as the town of Woodville. In 1912 it was renamed Rogue River after the 


Rogue Indians, ; 
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Next we find itocky Point House which is 200 yards from the old ea Ue 
north approach to Rocky Point Bridge. This house was built by L. J. white in 186h, 
was used as a tavern on the stage line between Redding and Roseburg. This old 
colonial-style has a double-decked porch running the full width of the house. It is 
perhaps the only complete suriving example of old stage coach taverns. It still 


has the horse stalls and carriage house attached in a long way at the rear of the 
house. 


Evans Creek, nearby, was named for Davis "Coyote" Evans, ferry operator. The 
headwaters of this creek was the scene of a battle With Nogue iver Indians on 


hugust 2, 1853. Bybec Bridge was named for */illiam Bybee, the ferry operator for 
many years. 


Savage Creek and Savage Dam were named for James Savage who came from Illinois. 
In pioneer days the main settlement in this neighborhood was that of W.G. T'Vault 
at a town called Dardaneilles, on the south side of iogue River, 
house near the location goes by the same name. 
gold that was discovered in the area. 


A fine eating 
Gold Hill was named because of 


‘ / 

Sams Valley, east of Gold Hill, was named for Chief Sam of the Rogue River 
Indian tribe. We continue on to Central Point, a point of crossing for two 
important pioneer wagon roads. Then to Medford, named for middle fork of Bear 
Creek that flows through town. Onion Springs Mountain is scene of many wild onion 


plants. On further is Talent founded in the early 1880's, It was formerly called 
Wagner, the name of some early. settlers. 


Phoenix is the next place. It was settled in early '50"s and reached it's 
height of prosperity about 186. It was know as’ Gasburg for many years, because 
of the loquacity of a woman who served meals when it was a stage station. The town 
was named Phoenix by S.M,. Wait, who built a flour mill there in 1855. The name 
éame from the Sacred Phoenix Bird of Egypt, one of which was sacrificed on the 
altar of the temple every 500 years. -Why Mr. Wait chose this name might have been 
that he possibly had an experience with fire at Phoenix. 


Starting now to the west of Grants Pass we come to the town of Wilderville, 
It was first known as Slate Creek and was established in 1858. Later it was named 
for Joseph L. “ilder, a local resident of the area. 


The building of a grocery store in 1902 started the settlement called Wonder. 
The builders called the town Wonder because the neighbors wondered where he'd get 
trade enough as the territory was so sparcely settled. 


Selma is next with Kerby a few miles farther. Kerby is a very old community, 
founded in gold mine days. It was named for James Kerby. Illinois River was the 
scene of early gold discovery by the Althouse brothers. They emigrated from 


Peoria, Illinois in 187 and settled in Albany, Oregon's but mined on Afthouse 
Creek and Illinois River, . 


Eight Dollar Mountain was so named either because of an $8.00 gold nugget 
found nearby or because a man wore out a pair of $8.00 shoes circling it's rugged 
base. The last name seems a credible reason}! 


Cave Junction ~ Traffic into the Caves resulted in this center, The post- 
office was established in 1935 and until 1936 it was called Cave's City. Mount 
Elijah, under whose northwest slopes are found the Oregon Caves, is named for their 
discoverer, Elijah J. Davidson in 187). The Oregon Caves were first known as 


Marble Halls, then Josephine Caves, and last the present name, Oregon Caves. 
Mount Billingslea and Mooney Mountain are named for early settlers. 


Traveling north from Grants Pass, we find the Merlin cutoff leading to a 
community so named by a civil engineer from Portland. This name was chosen because 
of many pigeon hawks nested there. They were called Merlins by pioneers. Mcrlin 
was established about 1882, 


Galice, to the west of Grants P-ss, was founded by a French physician, Dr. 
Louis Galice, in 1852. He discovered pliucer gold there and is said to be buried 
near Galice Creek. Jump-off-Joe Creek received it's name because of Joe McLaughlin, 
a manber of a trapping party. He came into camp after dark nnd fell over the edge 
of the bluff. He received such severe injuries which eventually caused his death, 
people began calling it Jump-Off-Joe Creek. 


Louse Creek is so called because of a vermin infested Indian camp on it's 
banks. Next we come to the boundary of Douglas County, our neighboring county to 
the north. It was named after Stephen Arnold Douglas, a politician, candidate for 
President in 1860 and a strong supporter for Oregon. Glendale, the first town along 
the road, was named for the Scottish glens. Canyonville is appropriately named 
because of it's Location. Jt was the scene of great and severe hardships of emi- 
grants on their way to Willamette Valley. 


° 


Coritinuing north, the town Myrtle Creek vas so named because of myrtle groves 
which grow abundantly init's vicinity. It wus settled by James B. Weaver in 1851. 
He sold it to J. Bailey for one yoke of oxen, soseburg was named for a settler in 
1851. Drain was owned by Jesse Applegate, and later he sold his property to Charles 
Drain. Glide was named so after Mrs. Carrie Laird who heard her young son sing 
"The River Goes Gliding Along." Yonealla is Indian for "Home of the Eagles." 


Salem gets it's name from Salem, Mass. Porthand was named by the toss of a 
copper coin, The alternate was Boston, Mass. The Dalles expresses a river flowing 
rapidly through a rock-lined canyon. Tualitin,a town near Portland, is Indian for 
"Land without Trees. Sixes is Indian for "Friend",therefore Sixes iiiver got it's 
name. In Eastern Oregon the huge area of Lava beds were named for their discoverer. 


Passing this area one arrives at "Bend", originally "Farewell Bend," the ob- 
jective of emigrant trains because it afforded a suitable place to cross the rugged 
canyon~Lined Descutes River. Pilot Butte, a cinder butte of 139 ft. elevation, 
was an excellent signal to this stopping place. ‘n excellent driveway now spirals 
to the top of the Butte. 


Donner and Blitzen River in Harney County was so named after troops that 
crossed it during a thunder storm. Klamath Falls and Fort Klamath take their 
names from the Indian tribe. Along the coast northbound, "Pistol River" was the 
scene of losing 2 pistol in the stream by James Mace in 1853. 


Astoria, on mouth of Columbia niver was discovered by Captain Robert Gray 
who gave the U, S, it's claim to the territory. It was the sight of the initisl 
enterprise of the Pacific Fur Company owned by John Jacob Astor in 1810. Astoria 
is rich in history. 
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GOVERNORS OF OnECON 


Under Territorial Government: 


Joseph Lane Democrat . March 3, 1849 - June 18, 1850 
Kintzing Pritchett Democrat June 18, 1850 - August 18, 1850 
John P. Gaines “Whig hugust 18, 1850 - May 16, 1853 
Joseph Lane Democrat May 16, 1853 - May 19, 1853 
George L. Curry Democrat May 19, 1853 - December 2, 1853 
John W. Davis Democrat Dec. 2, 1853. = August 1, 185) 
George L. Curry Democrat dugust 1, 1851 - March 3, 1859 


Under State Government 


John hitaker Democrat 1859-1862 
4.C. Gibbs Republican’ 1862-1866 
George L, Woods Republican 1866-1870 
LaFayette Grover Democrat 1870-1877 
Stephen F, Chadwick Democrat 1877-1878 
W. W. Thayer Democrat 1878-1882 
Z. Fs Moody Republican 1882-1887 
Sylvester Pennoyer Democrat-Peoples 1887-1895 
William P, Lord Republican 1895-1899 
T. T. Greer Republican 1899-1903 
George E, Chamberlain Democrat 1903-1909 
Frank W. Benson Republican 1909-1910: 
Jay Bowerman Republican 1910-1911 
Oswald West Democrat 1911-1915 
James Withycombe nNepublican _ 1915-1919 
Ben W. Olcott Republican 1919-1923 
Walter M. Pierce . Democrat 1923-1927 
Isaac Lee Patterson Republican ‘1927-1929 © 
A. W. Norbald Republican 1929-1931 
Julius L, Meier Independent 1931-1935 
Charles H, Martin Democrat 1935-1939 
Charles A. Sprague Republican 1939-193 
Earl Snell nepublican 1943-19h7 
John H. Hall Republican 197-1919 
Douglas McKay Republican 199-1952 
Paul L, Patterson Republican 1952-1956 
Elmo Smith Republican 1956-1957 
Robert D, Holmes Democrat 1957-1959 
Mark Hatfield Republican 1959~ 


POPULATION OF OREGON 


el 


In 1850 Oregon had a population of 13,29 and grew to a population of 
413,536 in 1900, 783,389 in 1920, 1,089,684 in 190 and 1,521,310 in 1950. July 1, 
1956 the population was estimated to be 1,733,000. In 1955 Uregon was 32nd in 
population and 9th in land area among the 18 states. 


Land /.rea 96, 315 sq. miles . Altitude Sea Level to 11,25 feet 
Water area 666 sq. miles Capitol Salem 

Total area 96, 981 sq. miles Admitted as a state Feb. 1h, 1859 
Motto The Union Nickname The Beaver State 

Song Oregon, My Oregon Tree Douglass Fir, adopted 1939 


adopted 1927 


THE CAPITOLS OF ONEGON 


A bitter contest was waged against the proposed removal of the Territorial 
Capitol from Oregon City to some point further south. Governor, Joseph Lane, had 
by proclamation,declared Oregon City to be the capitol, but the session of 1850 
passed an act locating the seat of government at Salem. Governor Gaines refused 
to recognize the constitutionality of the act, and was sustained by two of the 
supreme judges.’ The judges remained at Oregon City, and the legislature met in 
Salem, so on May lh, 1852 Congress settled the matter by confirming the act of the 
State Legislature. 


On January 13, 1855 a bill was passed by the legislature removing the seat of 
territorial government from Salem to Corvallis. Since work had already been started 
on the public building at Salem, opposition to the change was very strong. 

Governor George Curry at once referred the matter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who deemed the change inoperative until acted upon by Congress. Thereupon, 
Governor Curry and Secretary Harding removed their offices to Salem, ind for the 
second time Oregon had tuo capitols. On December 3 both houses convened at 
Corvallis, and the first bill, introduced on the sixth, was to relocate the seat 

of government at Salem, and the bill became a law on the 15th. The capitol was 
immediately removed to Salen where legislature was opened on the 18th. 


By a strange coincidence the new State House in which the legislature met 
was destroyed by fire on the night of December 29. Upon the sudden loss of the 
State House with library and archives of the territory, the Legislature decided to 
submit the question of locating the capitol to popular vote at the next general 
election; and it was provided that in case no town had a clear majority of 111 the 
votes cast, 2 special election should be held the first Monday in October to 
decide between the two receiving the greatest number. 1t the general election in 
June of 1856, Eugene received 2,627 votes; Corvallis, 2,327;. Salem, 2,101; 
Portland, 1,15. Neither had a majority, but "Eugene and Corvallis were the highest 
two and the final decision was to be made at the popular election in October," 
However, four counties failed to make election returns according to law, hence the 
official result as announced by Secretary Harding gave Eugene, 2319; Salem, 2,0h93 
Corvallis, 1,998 and Portland, 1,15). “Hence the vote was to be taken on Eugene 
and Salem. The citizens of Corvallis were greatly incensed and the public much 
disquieted. So when the first Monday in October came, few people took the trouble 
to vote. Less than 100 votes were cast in Portland, while in many places no polls 
Were opened. Five counties made no returns to the Secretary. Eugene having 
received the Largest number of votes became the seat of justice; but the election 
was ignored and both the Legislature and ae Supreme Court assembled at Salem in 
December," 


"By the Constitution of the State of Oregon, requiring that at the first 
regular session of the legislature after its adoption a law should be enacted, 
submitting the question of the location of the seat of government to the vote of the 
people, the assembly of 1860 passed an act calling for this vote at the election 
of 1862. The constitution declared that there must be a majority of all the votes 
cast, and owing to the fact that almost every town in the state received some votes, 
there was no majority at the elction; but at the election of 186), Salem received 
79 majority over all the votes cast upon the location of the capitol and was 
officially declared the seat of the government." 


——_—_— 
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HISTORY OF LA Gi.NDE saBA 


None of the early travelers through Eastern Oregon failed to mention in their 
writings the beauty of the Grande onde Valley. Nestled in the Blue Mountains, 
it was an oasis in the semingly never-ending recurrence of barren hills and 
deserts over which they had struggled for hundreds of miles on their journey to 
the west. 


The first white men to appear in the Grande ntonde Valley were those of the 
Wilson Price Hunt party, who were bound for the mouth of the Columbia River as 
the overland group of John Jacob Astor's Pacific Fur Company enterprise. After 
a journey of unparellcled hardship across the Rocky Mountains, the Hunt- expedition 
came into the Grande itonde- Valley’ on:Decémber 30,°1811, and spent New Year's Bay 
of 1812 feasting with the Indians they found encamped there, Later in that same 
year, an east-bound ..stor group, led by slobert Stuart and bound for St. Louis, 
‘camped for several days along the Grande iionde iiiver near the present site, of 
La Grande, It was this party which first followed. the route eventually to become 
the Old Oregon Trail. 


In 183), Gaptain Benjamine Bonneville traveled throughout the Grand sionde 
Valley and the ‘iallowa Country to the east. John C. Fremont, the famous "Path~ 
finder" of the lest, and later the first candidate of: the ixepublican party for 
the presidency, spent several days in the Grande. itonde Valley in 183, Fremont 
described the valley as "a place - one of the few we have seen in our journoy 
so far. - where a farmcr would delight himself to establish, if he were content 
to live in the seclusion which it imposes,' 


First to settle in what is now La Grande was Benjamine Brown, who built a. 
home during the wintcr of 1861-1862 in the section now known as Old Town, on the 
foothills: near the south end of Fourth Street. Originally known as "Browntown," 


the little settlement shortly acquired its present name. Charles Dause, a young Pi 


man of French ancestry, in describing the panorama of the Grande ronde Valley as 
seen from the heights of Old Town often used the term "La Grande" to describe 


the Beets before him, and the name adopted when, the Post Office was established 


La Grande was an important stopping point on the stage and freighting lines 
which operated between Unatilla Landing on the Columbia niver and the mines of 
Southern Idaho in the 1860's and 1870's.. “hen Harry Villards's Oregon itailway and 
Navigation Company built its line into the valley from the west in 188, the town's 
business section’moved from its original site in Old Town to the present location 
adjacent to the railroad. Since that time, La Grande has. enjoyed a steady growth 
as the commercial center of Union County. 


La Grande was the home of the first institution of higher learning east of 
the Cascades in Oregon, The Blue Mountain University, located on. the present 
site of the La Grande. High School, was operated from 1875 to 1886. The Eastern 
Oregon College of Education, which occupies a’ beautiful campus of fifty acres on 
a hilltop south of the business section of the city; opened its Bpons im 929. 


Two of the dormitories on the campus bear the Be Me of individuals important 
in the history of kastem as ae Hunt Hall, the men's dormitory, is named for 
Wilson Price Hunt, and the women's RSE a Dorion Hall, honors Madame Pierre 
Dorion, the only woman to accompany the Hunt pence die cons 


ae oa ee ee 
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The name "Grand iionde," applies both to the valley and to the river flowing 
through. It was first used in 1827 by Poter Skene Ogden, a famous western ex- 
plorer. The Blue Mountains were first described under that name, due to their 
peculiar azure color, by David Thompson, of the Northwest Fur Company, who viewed 


them from a distance in 1811. 


The Old Oregon Trail entered the Grande onde uwegion from the east by way of 
Ladd Canyon and followed along the southern ard western sides of the valley to the 


Canyon of the Grand onde iver, where it turned to the west to cross the mountains. 


4 monument marking the route of the original Oregon Trail through La Gronde 
through La Grande is located near the west end of "C" Avenue. 


(This historical tevicw wis prepared by 


Dr. Lee Bomne ons issocinte Professor, 
Eastern Oregon Vollege of Education. ) 


PLACES OF INTEEST 


LAVA BUTTE - Unique extinct volcano with 10 square miles of liva flow which came 
from a "Blowout" at south base of conc. Paved road to summit, Fire 


lookout during the summer. 


TUM.LO FALL/. and Skyliner t:inter By arated ~A beautiful falls with a sheer drop 
of 97 feet. 


SUITLE AND BLUE LAKES - Blue Lake is a perfect crater lake and as blue as Crater 
Lake ; 


METOLIUS WLVE - One of the "Strange itivers of Central Oregon" and one of the oe 
beautiful streams in America. 


L.Vi. CLSTS FOREST - ‘The largest lava casts ey in the world and worthy of being 
a National Park. 


BROKEN TOP LOOKOUT - 4. magnificent view of the east side of the Cascade Range, 
assessible after July l. 


NEWBERRY CRATER - Has all the geological characteristics of Mt. Etna and Mauna Loa, 


Obsidian flow, pumice deposits, two lakes with fine fishing - East and 


Pauline Lakes, 


WICKIUP PL.IN AND MERiOR LAKES (July and sugust) - Close-u of the South Sister and 


a view of the caldera of ancient Mt. Multnomah. Necessary to hike 
and hunt the Mirror Lakes. A thrill for 2 photographer. 


CROOKED RIVER :ND GONGE -, Qriginal river valley nearly filled with lava, river cut 


new gash for its channel. Original formation of valley slopes visible 


in places. One of the highest highway bridges in America. Three 
hundred feet above stream bed. 


Ciu.TER L.KE - £ truly beautiful Lake. 


McKENZIES LAVA BEDS - Here you can see the largest recent lava flow in America 
as well as securing a gorgeous vicw of the Three Sisters, Washington 


and Jefferson. 
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FO.i "ixOCK HOUNDS" ~ Obsidian is to be found in the Newberry Crater and the Glass 
Buttes area. Agates and Thundereggs near Madras, Terrebonne, Prine- 
ville and in the Bear Creek area. , 


McKENZIE-BELKN/.P-CLE..it LLKE-SANTIAM LOOP =~ There are few places in the world where 
one can find as much or as great a variety of scenery crowded into 
128 miles. Lava beds, mountain peaks, glacial fields, beautiful 
mountain streams with three outstanding f2lls, unusual and extremely 
beautiful lakes, and as fine virsin timber as is to be found in the 


world. 


SISTENS@SKYLINE=CENTUNY DRIVE - Three Creek Lake, Broken Top Lookout, Broken Top 
Crater, Todd Lake Dutchman Flat mountain and glacier view. (Check 
road conditions before making this trip.) 


MC. KENZIE~EUGENE-YILL.METTE LOOP - McKenzie Highway to EHugene, back on Willamette 
and U.S. 97 to Bend. ‘See McKenzie Lava Beds, mountain view from Dee 
Wright Observatory, the beautiful McKenzie River, then up the 
Willamette River, past Salt Creek Falls and Odell Lake to Bends 


JACKSONVILLE ~ One of the first towns’in Jackson County, was one of the stops of 


the stagecoach, also an old mining town. Museum and the old buildings” 


are worth seeing. 


OiEGON CAVES - Southwest of Grants Pass on Highway 199. Take the Caves Highwoy 
at Cave Junction. 


ROGUE if VER - Go north on 9° to Merlin crossing, follow through Merlin and down 
-" fogue River to Galice. Beautiful rugged scenery. 


THE EDUCATION /.ND iM LIGION OF OnEGON 


Education - Non-Parochial 


4 The first school in the Oregon Territory was established at Fort Vancouver 

for the half-breed children of the fur-trappers. Its curriculum was of the 
simplest sort, Two members of the Wyeth oxpedition (1832 & 183) were prevailed 
upon to be the first teachers, John Ball taught for three months and then Solomon 
Bell tried his hand, but his romantic life interfered and he moved away to French 
Praizie where he set up a subscription school. 


Subscription schools in addition to denominational schools were established. 
The term of the school was usually three months and the fee was from $6 to $8. 
The openings of schools were heralded in newspapers along with the curriculum 
and with testimonials by prominent people on the excellence of the school. The 
following curriculum was offered by one school: 


Orthography. .and iteading (and Plain Sewing, if desired) . . »'. $3.50. 
Writing, “Arithmetic ;-and Geography’. is ve e's. ad, di. 0 Kalla ee a eee Me OO 
Any additional solid studies and fancy needlework . » «o's. « « 5.200 
Drawing and painting, an extra charge 


Board was $1.50 per week. 


Teachers were rather scarce and their quality had wide range with a number 
being only a little ahead of their pupils. At first teachers were mainly men and 
not until after 1850 were there any women. Salaries were poor and often were paid 
partially in board and room, 


School buildings were of course poor, They ordinarily consisted of but one 
room and many grades, Keeping warm sometimes was a very difficult problem. Furni-~ 
ture was at first mostly handmade. At John Lyle's subscription school in 186 
"Benches of long planks were placed near the walls, The children, however sat 
facing the walls, with wide boards set on props against the walls for desks. Pupils 
usually wrote with goose quills . . » and the only pencils sver used were pointed 
lead bullets." School books were those which pioneers had brought with them, and 
indispensable was the Bible from which each child read a verse at the beginning of 
the school day," 


FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The first legislature session of Oregon Territory held in Oregon City, 189, 
enacted an organic act conferring 1,280 acres of land upon every township (the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of each township); the interest of the money 
coming from the sale of these lands was to be used to support public school. 
Later provision was made.for taxation to support the school fund. But not until 
the twentieth century was there much compulsory attendance on a nine Sone basise 
Here is one newspaper report on the Oregon City Public Schools. 


Report for the term ending Friday, June 29, 1855, A.D.: 


No. of pupils enrolled . : « o 5 o e 
Average daily attendance 5 ¢ o o.° + 
No. of pupils punctual . 4 22 + 2 « 
No, of pupils present every day. « . 
No, of days of absence from sickness 
No. of communications noticed. . . 3 
No. of: pupils engaged in quarrel .. 
No. of pupils using vrofane language 
No. of cases of truancy detected . - ° 
No. whose general deportment is very good. 
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No. of lessons xecited. . ». 2c... e «650 
No. of exerciseS » » ee »e ec se ee we 8 i »812 
(Also a list of those having perfect attendance. . . <) 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Demand for public higher education was slow in Oregon because there were a 
number of colleges sponsored by different denominations. The University of Oregon 
had its start in 1872 when Eugene was chosen as the site by the legislators. The 
University struggled along with big debts on its building and foreclosure seemed 
imminent when Henry Villard of railroad fame came to the rescue with several 
monetary gifts, Oregon State College grew out of Corvallis College which had 
been established as a Southern Methodist Institution in 1865. Following passage 
of the Morril Act, July 2, 1862, under which the state received the income from 
the sale of 90,000 acres of federal lands, Oregon took steps to organize an 
agricultural college. It was formally established in 1869 with two professors and 
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twenty-eight students. The early colleges usually took students who were preparing 
for college as well as regular students. This was because there was little prep- 
aration in secondary education, 


LOCAL EDUCATION 


Locally the public schools were very similar to those already discussed, but 
they were started later. A school house was built near the Fruitdale district in 
1876. Furniture was homemade and pay for teachers was largely in goods. John 
Robinson started the first high school in Josephine County in 1886. Mr. Robinson 
taught the high school students in the upper story of his home, and Mrs, Robinson 
taught the grade school students downstairs, Charges were made according to 
grade and the Robinsons! had buildings for the students who boarded. 


LITERATURE 


Nearly always during the pioneer period of region there is very little 
literary output simply because there is so little time. People are busy just 
surviving and have no spare time for literary accomplishments. However, immigrants 
had brought some books with them and almost everyone had a Bible. Fiddle players 
and spinners of tall tales were a part of the frontier right from the first, 


The Prairie Flower or Adventures in the Far West is pointed out as the first 
novel of the Northwest. However, its authorship is disputed. Perhaps Sidney Moss 
of Oregon City was the author. The book was published in 189. Women entered the 
literary field early, but were not generally welcomed by the men. Some of the more 
well-known early works follow: 


1, Bailey, Margaret, 1854, Grains, Or Passages in the Life of Ruth Rover. 


ee 


2. Duniway, Mrs. Abigail Scott, before 1875, Capt. Gray's Company. 


4. Balch, Frederick Homer, 1890, The Bridge of the Gods. 
5. Dye, Eva Every, 1900, McLoughlin and Old Uregon, — 
6. Victory, Mrs. Frances Fuller, 1870, River of the West. 


Some modern authors of the Northwest: H. L. Davis, Ernest Haycox, 
Stewart Holbrook, Richard Nerberger, Victoria Case, Robert Ormond Case, Ben 
Hur Lampman. 


RELIGION 


Missions played an important part in the early history of Oregon. One might 
say they formed one of the political parties of that time. Besides the missions 
(the people sent out by the Methodists and Presbyterians), there were two other 
groups. First,the English Hudson Bay Company, represented by Dr. John McLaughlin 
and his French-Canadian trappers, and second, the independent settlers, who for the 
most part, were former Mountain Men (fur trappers). Each of these three groups were 
determined that neither of the other parties should get control of things. In this 
treatise we are only interested in the part religion played in the history of our 
state. 


First Methodist Missions - Ever since the War of 1812 was a movement to 
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Christianize the Indians, In 183) a band of Methodist missionaries and fur traders 
set out for the Northwest. The leader, a tall powerfully built man, Jason Lee, was 
accompanied by his nephew, the Rev. Daniel Lee, by Cyrus Shepard, a teacher and 
two helpers. Arriving at Fort Vancouver, they were well received by Dr. McLaughlin, 
who craftily persuaded the missionaries, they should settle in the Willamette 
Valley rather than in the Flathead Country. “Ye didn't want them North of the 
Columbia River, so he painted a growing picture of the country south. 


They selected their mission sight at French Prairie close to where a dozen 
or so French-Canadian families had their homes. First they built a crude cabin 
then later other buildings followed for a mission, a school, for an orphanage and 
for a hospital. Ground was broxen, cattle was purchased and later a large herd 
was driven up for California. Unhappily the Indians, at this time, were in no 
mood to be interested in preaching or even in the garden hoes which the missionaries 
offered them. This was the time of "Great-Sicknessii when four-fifths of the Indians 
in the valley were wiped out. A few orphan children were left in their care. 


As the years passed more missionaries came, the mission was enlarged and the 
missionaries worked less and less with the Indians and more and more with the 
white settlers and with the half~-breed children of the white settlers. They held 
schools, built up their flocks and herds, and then turned their attention to 
establishing a government hoping to bring Oregon under American control. 


Jason Lee started overland for the East to get new recruits in March of 1837, 
and to arouse interest in the Oregon Country- He took with him a petition to 
Washington, signed by thirty-six of the fixty white settlers, for territorial 
organization. In the following year he addressed many meetings in the behalf of 
his mission and the Oregon Country, Hverywhere he found people eager to give 
money for the mission. 


October 1839 he started back with a party of forty-nine. Sailing from New 
York, Lee returned to Oregon in spring of 180 bringing with him a new bride. He 
moved part of his mission to where Salem now stands. 


Four Indians from the Oregon Country accompanied a band of trappers East to , 
St. Louis mainly to satisfy their curiosity as to how the white man lived. Several 
months later an educated Indian from the East arrived in 5t. Louis to arrange a 
migration of his tribe westward. There he heard of his four Western tribemen 
and wrote a distorted account of their reasons for making their trip, saying, 
among other things, that they wanted to learn of the white man's "Book of Heaven 
This letter created such a sensation when it was published in the Methodist 
publication,it became the concern of every religious person in American, This 
letter created more interest in Oregon than the efforts of the missionaries, The 
Methodists went into action first. 


Among the new comers were Elijah White and his wife who arrived from New York 
by sea, Two new missions were established, one in Clatsop Country and one at the 
Dalles on the Columbia, 


American Board of Missions (Presbyterian) ~ The success of the Methodists 
in founding a mission, if not in saving souls, sent other denominations scurrying 
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into action. The Presbyterians under the American Board of Missions sent two 
missionaries in 1835, the Rev. Marcus Whitman and the Mev. Samuel Parker. They 
journeyed with the American Fur Company's caravan. When they learned of the 
difficulties ahead, (the crossing of the Rockies)Parker went on to pick the mission 
sights and Whitman returned for more funds. Parker reached Oregon and decided to 
locate one mission at Walla Walla, one at Lopwai in the Nez Perce' country and one 
in the Spokane region. Rev. Whitman secured the needed funds, a bride and two 
assistants, the Rev. Spalding and his wife, Eliza, and set out to join Rev. Parker, 


In May 1836 they stood on the bank of the Missouri River waiting for a 
streamer only to see it go by without stopping for them, On board the boat were some 
seventy fur traders with whom the missionaries had planned to cross the plains to 
the Rockies. The mountain men did not like the idea of taking care of white women 
across the great divide. No white woman had ever gone there before, 


The doctor knew it would be suicide to go alone, so set out with his party ' 
to overtake the traders. So for days and weeks they pursued the party of traders 
up the Missouri and through Nebraska. Fate was kind to the missionaries as the 
traders had forgotten to take along a supply of axle grease and had to stap while 
they boiled down two fat oxen. Just as the grease was made, the Whitmans! and the 
Spauldings! arrived, 


On July they crossed the continental divide in South Pass, They made, 
history as they were the first white women to cross the ridge of North Americas 
After reaching Vancouver, they went to Walla Walla. Mrs, Whitman and Mrs, 
Spalding became the first white housewives in Old Oregon, since as yet there were 
no wives at Jason Lee's Mission, All the wives at Fort Vancouver and at the 
French=-Prairie settlement were Indians of half~breeds. They erected buildings, 
plowed fields and taught the Indians to farm, Herds were brought in and mission 
schools were opened, 


In 1838 the American Board sent out the Rev. A.Be Smith and Rev. Elkanah 
Walker, Rev. Cushing Ells with their wives and Cornelius Rogers, Walker and Ells 
established a mission among the Spokane's and Smith another among the Nez Perce! 
Indians 60 miles north of Spalding's mission. It was at the Spalding mission that 
the first printing press on the Pacific Coast was set up. 


In 1842 the mission board ordered the closing of the missions. Rév. Whitman 
returned to Missouri in the middle of the winter. After seeing the board and 
saving his, missions, he was in time to accompany the "Great Migration" of 183. 
Whitman acted as guide part of the way west of Fort Hall. The Indians began to 
fear the whites when they saw so many arriving. Four years later in 1847, they 
killed most of the men at the mission and held a large group of women and children 
prisoners for ransom. Dr. Whitman and his wife were among those massacred, The 
Rev. Spalding was warned in time by Father Blanchet of the Catholic Mission and 
some of the friendly Indians protected him and his family until they escaped. 


Catholic Missions - Equally heroic,but of less political importance,was the 
missionary work of the Catholics. Dr. McLaughlin was a Catholic as was nearly all 
of the servants of the fur company, They sent to Eastern Canada asking for priests 
during the fur trading period, but it wasn't until after the Protestants arrived, 
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and until after the Canadians built up their settlement of French Prairie that 
the priests arrived. 


The first to arrive were the Rev. Frances Norbert Blanchet and his assistant, 
Rev. Moderte Demers, in 1838, They were soon joined by the famous missionary, the 
Rev. P.J, DeSmet, who entered the Flathead Country in 1839 and who afterwards (18))l:) 
brought out many priests and nuns from Belguim. By that time the little community 
of St. Paul on French Prairie had become the center of religious work for Catholics 
throughout the Northwest. The Belgium nuns built St. Mary's convent at St. Paul, 


No personal tradegy marked the Catholic Missionaries nor did they suffer from 
massacre, the most successful missionaries were the Catholics. They didn't try so 
hard to change the ways of the Indians. Then, too,their ceremonies and symbols were 
more impressive and appealed more to the Indian minds, 


Both Catholic and Protestants failed in their objective, that of Christianizing 
the Indian, One reason for the ineffectiveness of the missionaries as savers of 
souls was the fact that they worked against each other, They were equally to 
blame in this. Although they did not succeed in what they set out to do, their 
contribution to the history of Oregon was important, more than any other group, 
they kept alive the interest in Oregon. They were real promoters of migration, 


The First Churches ~ The missions of Lee on the Willamette and the Columbia, 
Whitman on the Walla Walla and Spalding on the Clearwater were really the first 
churches in the Oregon Country. But, they were used as homes and schools as well, 
At about that same time the French Canadians of French Prairie built a little 
cabin although they had no priest at that time. 


The first building,put up for church services only,was at Oregon City in 
1842 by the Methodist who also had the Jason Lee Missions. This was before the 
wagon trains, From 183 on, a group of Presbyterians gathered at the home of 
W.H. Gray on Clatsop Plains at the mouth of the Columbia and formed the Clatsop 
Plains Church with Rev. Lewis Thompson as minister, He preached there more than 
22 years, The Catholic churches of St. Paul, Butteville and Oregon City came in 
the 18)0's, 


The first Baptist Church still stands. 44 was called the West Union Church 
and was built on Tualation Plains in 18h). At that time there were only fifty 
known Baptist in the Willamette Valley, and they were scattered ninety miles up 
and down the valley, only two lived within twenty miles of the church, 


The disciples of Christ are said to have had a church on the banks of the 
Yamhill in 186, Just where it was, is not known. It had only thirteen members. 
In 1851 the Episcopalians organized the Trinity Church of Portland and the Con- 
gregationalists held their first meeting at the home of Rev, Harvey Clark in 
1848 on the Tualatin Plains, 


Just listing the different churches tells us very little about the religious 
spirit of the times. There was far more preaching out under the trees or in 
someone's cabin than in churches. Revival meetings were usually held after harvest 
and would last for weeks. They served a social purpose as well as a religious ones 
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As members of a church lived so far apart, the preachers had to go to the 
people. That was the beginning of the circuit riders, In 1859 the Methodist 
Church had fifty-seven circuit riders and only thirty-eight ministers with churches 
Of all the circuit riders, Joab Powell was the best known. He is said to have 
baptized 3000 converts. He was big and strong. Once he tossed a bully out of his 
meeting because he had bothered him, At one time he was asked to serve as chaplain 
in the Oregon legislature, They expected a long prayer, but all he said was "Lord, 
forgive them, for they know nob what they do, Amen.'' He wandered over the country 
preaching wherever he could raise a congregation to listen to him. He knew the 
Bible by heart, "Uncle Joab", as he was called, and the other circuit riders 
found the ways of the people changing in the late 1860's, By that time there were 
more churches and most of them were able to support a regular minister. 


Nearly all of the first schools were founded by churches, Most of them later 
became part of the public school system,or were closed. However, a few grew into 
colleges and universities which still remain today, 


The oldest university in the west was started in 182 by the Methodist mission. 
It became the Willamette University in 1853, At Forest Grove, in 1848, Tabetha 
Brown,with the help of Rev. Clark,founded what is now 2acific University. Oregon 


College, St. Mary's Academy, Lewis and Clark, and Linfield were all at one time 
church schools. 


So,we see what an important part religion has played in the history of Oregon, 
Not only has its influence been a spiritual and a moral one, but it has aided in 
the education and social life of its people, Who knows, if the early missionaries 
had been less energetic in their zeal to Christianizc the natives and to have our 


country in control of this territcry, we might now be a part of the British Empire 
or even of Russia, 


Gwladys Ford 
Mapleton Unit 


THE PEOPLE OF OREGON 


INDIANS 

Alexander M. Jess relates this story: "An Indian Village stood on the hill above 
the place later settled by William Griffin. The village was raided, chief was shot,. 
and the remainder of the tribe taken to Smith River reservation in Del Norte County. 


When the chief was shot, Jess donated his long silk scarf with which to tie the 
Indian Chief. The chief was placed on rocks in the middle of Rogue River and the 
soldiers turned their backs, whirled and fired, and the chief fell into the river." 

Myrtle Bailey 
Shan Creek HEU 


The Indian Legend of Wallowa Lake, Oregon, = (Copied from LaGrand Observer~1925) 
"Away back, before the day of the paleface, the Nec Perce and the Snake Indians thought 
highly of the land of Wallowa .as a hunting ground, Upon one particular fall, the 
Snakes crossed over from the Eagle Valley, bringing with them the usual retinue of 
squaws and among them an extremely handsome maiden, possessed in great abundance of 
all that Indian beauty typified. Also among the warriors and huntsmen of the trible 
was her ardent lover. 


One eventful day, just at eventide, when the seared mountainside cast its shadows | 
inte the crystal-clear waters, this fair maiden embarked in a frail canoe to cross the 
foot of the lake, Strong and swift and noiseless were the strokes that pushed the bark 
through the water, for love called from the farther shore. At a spot near where the 
earthly remains of Chief Josepii lie today, inconspicuous beneath a crude stone of 
native rock, she was stunned by an apparition that struck, even as her paddle was poised 
for another stroke. An hydra-headed monster hac struck from the deep and the maiden 
was no more. Horrified by wha‘; he saw, her Lover wno awaited her at the West shore, 
rushed to the scene in his own canoe with superzwman swiftness. He dove to the rescue 
but his tribesmen saw him no more. He had joined the caverns of the deep with his 
loved one. A second monster had gobbled him up. 


Today, the same and identical monster cruises the unfathomed waters, alert to 
seizure of any Indian that may venture upon the waters. But no Indian ventures out - 
to the aboriginal manner of thinking the monster is an ever present foe." 


Pale-face geologists attribute the drowning to a physical upheaval, for there is 
widespread disposition to give some credence to the Indian story. Customarily there 
is some fact upon which to build superstition and tribal tales. An unexplained 
gusher from the bowels of the earth, or more likely a sudden typhoon or whirlwind upset 
the craft and formed the skeleton of an interesting legend, But no man knows the real 
topography of the bottom of the lake, When the Eagle Cap controversy was a motted 
topic recently, the Na*ional Geographic Society sounaed the lake. They fed out their 
cables a full thousard feet, but the sounding beels didn't touch bottom. This condi- 
tion was encountered at two different areas, one near the head of the lake and the other 
where legend says the Tadian girl sank to her watery grave, near the foot of the body 
of water. The averaze depth was 600 Seet, and from ali shorelines the bottom sinks 
with astonishing rapidity. The #ull area - four miles and more -. of the lake were carc- 
fully gone over, frequent soundings giving but a fain: mental picture of the mysteries 
of the deep, Fred Read, of this city, was employed with the crew that did the sounding 


That the whole body is not as serene as the surface has. been often proved. 
Drowmed bodies, under water but a few hours, have been grappled as far as a quarter of 
a mile from where they sank, conclusive proof of a strong underwash. 
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Strange material evidences of a mysterious past are found on the mountains that 
tower majestically above the lake. Far up, hundreds of feet above the tree line, 
mussels, clam shells and petrified fish are found. How did they get there? How deep 
is the lake? Is there a subterranean channel under iv that mortal man will never 
know or explore? Is there a labyrinth of treacherous pits unfathomably deep? Per- 
haps there are the perhaps not, but questions like these are ever on the tongues 
of men and from these queries and aged old mishaps, the truch has been warped into 
mystic lore that comes down from generation to generation, gathering tradition as it 
comes, until Walowa Lake has becomes a lake of mystery and treachery. 


THE OREGON PIONEER WOMEN 


The Oregon. pioneer women were resourceful. They had to be to feed their familics, 
which as a rule were large as it included relatives, chance orphans and just passers- 
by. There were no super-markets and after the lceng trips west their supplies were 
either gone or very low as well as their money. 


Flour, sugar, salt and coffee were very expensive. The canned or frozen food as 
we know it were unknown. Althouch canning was in practice, it was too heavy to ship. 


First, on reaching their claim or grant, was a house and those first homes left 
much to be desired. They were made of green logs or rougn timber. The house consis- 
ted of one or two rooms with a small attic where the older boys and visiting men 
slept. The lower room or rooms were a bedroom for the girls and the big family room 
was where parents slept, family gatherings and the cooking was done. 


Now the cook stove, such as it was, was a wonderful help to 
the women. Only a few were brought across the plains, so 
and its boscm companions the heavy iron kettles, skillet 
and the dutch oven where all ‘he baking was done. 


Now, with such | a setup, what did they cook you ask? They had fish of-all kinds, 
game birds, rabbits, squirrel, deer and elk. Wild berries such as blackberries, Oregon 
grape, huckleberries, service thorn, straxterries and the gooseberry. A few wild 
fruits such as the wild plum and crab apple were gathered and dried or made in jam if 
possible, Wild fiddle milk or brucken fern, when young, was cooked and eaten as well 
as milk weed anc nettles, cammas roots, water lily seed and many others that the 
Indians used. There were a few nuis such as hazel ruvs and the pine nuts, chin-qua-p 
Such food that could be dried was preserved in this way because of the high cost of 
sugar, 


A garden spot was started almost.as soon as the house. The precious seeds brou;’ ™ 
from home. were planted as soon as it was spring. In the fall the vegetables were 
stored in.the earth cella rs. A cow, chickens, pigs and sheep were added to the hold- 
ings. The wool was used for making clothing. 


Coffee was made from browmed dried pers. If coffee could be bought it ws a green 
berry that had to be roasted and ground, tor tea yerba bueng leaves were used. Hominy 
was made from com or wheat using lye obtained from hard wood ashes. Soap and candles 
were made by hand from mutton, deer, elk cr other fats. Sour dough or self-starting 
bread was used as there was no baking powder, soda, or cream of tartere 


Soap was almost a s important as food. Fat 12 pounds, lye 9 pounds, water 12 
gallon. Put fat, lye and 3 gallon of water, in kettle. Add remaining 9 gallon of 
water, 3 gal. at a time boiling hot, stiring vigerously. To make hard soap boil and 
add 1 pound of salt, To make lye, cover wood ashes with water. When water drained 


off will float an egg, it is strong enough to make soap. 
Jerome Prairie Unit 
Beulah Ganoung 


Dried Beef Frizzled in Cream - Chip the beef as thin as paper, with a very sharp knif: 
Melt in a frying pan butter the size of an ege, stir the beef about in it for two or 
three minutes, dust in a little flour, add half a teacupful of rich cream, boil, and 
serve in covrce. dish. Orpha Stout 


Baked Apple Pudding - eggs the yelks of (note spelling of yolks), 6 large pippins, 
grated, 3 tablespoons of butter, 1/2 c. sugar, Beat the sugar and butter to a cream, 
stir in the yelks and lemon with the grated apples. Pour in a deep pudding-dish to 
bake. Whip the egg whites and add them last. Grate a little nutmeg over the top. 
Eat cold with cream. Orpha Stout (From my mothers old cook book) 


Bread Lemon Pie - 2 cups soft part of white bread torn up in small pieces. 3/4 cup 
sugar, 1c. water. Juice of one lemon, 1 egg yolk. White for top. Put in double 
boiler and cook until clear and thick, put in crust. Top with the eggand brown. Pinch 
of salt optional. 


Hattie Hembree 


Hominy - One gallon of shelled corn. Cover with water and add one heaping tablespoon 
of lye. Soak over night, next morning boil until skin peals. Wash and cover with 


clear water. Change water three times daily for three days, Cook until tender and 
season with salt and bacon drippings. 


Grace Barrett 


Sour Dough Bread - 2 cups whole wheat flour, 2 tablespoons sugar, one yeast cake. 
Warm water to make thick but not stiff batter. Let stand two days in warm place. 
Take out one-half cup and place in covered jar and place in cool spot, starter 

for next time. Take one and 1/2 cups left, place in large bowl add 2 eggs, 2 tablc- 
spoons shortening, 2 tablespoon ‘sugar and 2 tablespoon.salt. Scald 2 cups of milk, 
cool to body temperature. Beat well. Add enough flour to make bread. Gan be used 
as biscuit, pancake, or light bread. 


Lizzie Hiller 


Pumpkin Butter - Sixteen cups of cooked pumpkin, Eight cups of dark brown sugar. 
Four teaspoons cinnamon, 1/2 t. cloves and nutmeg. Cook one and 1/2 hours or until 
thick. 

Baulah Ganoung 


Just Another Way to Cook Carrots - Scrape carrots and cut the long way. Cook in a 
skillet, with shortening, salt, pepper and small amount of sugar. Cover with tight 
lid stirring often. When carrots are half done put in a small amount of water then 
cook slowly the rest of the time. 

Katie Laubach 

Jerome Prairie Unit 


DAILY LIFE OF THE PIONEER WOMAN 


The day of a pioneer horiemaker began very early with a simple breakfast of bread, 


tea and meat, or if she was fortunate enough to have corn meal, she cooked mush for 
her family. 


Their fare was simple because food usually had to be cooked in the fireplace 
unless one was fortunate enough not to have had to leave the stove along the trail 
to lighten the load. Another reason was that supplies of staple items could be had 
only by making long slow trips to a town or trading post. Those trips were few and 
far between. Items such as tea, coffec, sugar and salt were usually bought with 
animal skins or other barter items. 
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Mcals were prepared mostly of foods raised, gathered or hunted in the area near 


the cabin. Many of these things were storcd away for winter use when food could 
become very scarce. 


The pioneer woman worked her way thru each day caring for her children, teaching 
them to read and write when they were old enough, cooking, sewing, washing, ironing, 
baking, soap making, and many other chores which were done the hard way. She wasted 
nothing. For example she saved every bit of fat or grease to make soap. The lye 
necessary for soap making was made of wood ashes. 


If she was lucky enough to have a cow, there was milk for the family to drink, 
butter and. cheese to make. Her larder had to be well stocked and carefully used so 
the family would be fed the whole year thru. 


Bread making was another important job. Yeast was hard to come by so each home- 
maker had her. jar of sour dough which she used to make bread and biscuits for her. 
family. She often gave a 'start' to a friend who had not yet learned the way of the 
frontier. Tf 


Her evenings were spent knitting or sewing clothing for her family. The indivi- 
dual. wardrobe was small and had to be practical. Tanned hides were used to fashion 
many items of wearing apparel. 2 7 


‘This same tusy woman was often. called upon to nurse her sick neighbors and travc}- 


ers as doctors were few and far away. She learned many things of necessity and oft-n 
worked by instinct alone. She was often present at sparen] s and buryin's! or any 
other emergency which arose. 


The ingenuity and imagination of the pioneer woman was often taxed to provide the 
things her family and friends needed. Mistakes were costly and failure the result 
of fear. These strong, brave women stood beside their husbands helping to build new 
homes and settle new communities in the face of all that can afflict manking They 
should be remembered with pride. 

Clara C. Basham 
. Illinois Valley Unit 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON 


The story of the winning of waman suffrage in Oregon should not be told without 
a glimpse into the life of the woman who was the instigator of the movement. Abigail 
Scott was bom in 1835 in Illinois Territory, one of twelve children. Her mother was 
her only teacher, and when at 17 she crossed the plains with her family, her most 
treasured possession was an old Webster's Elementary Spelling Book. The next year 
she taught school and soon married BenDunniway. * 


It was in 1857 that she first realized the injustice of women's legal standing, 
and when her husband went secretly on a note against her wishes. .When it fell due, 
she was equally responsible. Added to losing most of their property through a 
flood, Mr.,Dumniway was injured to the extent that thereafter Abigail had to assume 
the support of the family. At first she boarded and taught girls, and then opened 
fi 8, dressmaking and millenery ae in Albany. 


Her growing belief that women should have legal ents ‘in peor and chiléren 
caused her to form an Equal Rights Society in 1870 with only three members. Oregan 
laws had been based on the Iowa laws of 1838-39. A woman could not own property in 
her own name, could not will her own dower, and a widow was only allowed use of 
1/3 of her husband's property during her lifetime. If deserted, there was no way 


she could force her husband to support her or their children, and control of the 
children was always in the father's hands, he could apprentice them without her 
consent, nor cculd she appoint a legal guardian for them, 


In 1850 Congress passed the Donation Law allowing women to hold property. In 
1871 Mrs, Dunniway started a newspaper in Portland, called the New Northwest, 
devoted to free speech, free press, and free people. All news of woman suffrage was 
given first place. : 


She invited Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Stanton, foremost suffragists of the 
day to put on an extensive campaign from Roseburg to Olympia, and many new-aonverts 
were won. She herself traveled constantly by stage coach and boat in addition to: 
being her newspaper's editor. 


The first Woman's Suffrage Society in Oregon was organized in Salem in 1870 and 
in 1873 the State of Oregon a nd Territory of Washington combined in a permanent 
association. A Vice~president for every county was clected, numbering among them 
men as well as women. They hoped to-gain the vote under the llth and 15th Amend- 
ments, but in 1876 began to work for the 16th Amendment. In 1880 the Legislature 
passed a resolution to amend the State Constitution granting the vote to women and 
in 1982 it was placed before the voters, but was lost by 2/3 of the vote. It was 
placed on the ballot five more times before it finally carried in 1912 by over },000 
voters. Mrs. Abigail Scott Dunniway lived to write the proclamation declaring the 
result of the election. , 

Alma Farris, Bess Parks, Apple Rogue Unit 


FAMILIES OF SHAN CREEK AREA - Above Findley Bend 


In 1870 James Ferrin brought his family to Josephine County. The family had. . 
crossed the plains in 186). 4 daughter, Nancy Jane, then eleven years old, rode 
a pony most of the way. Her father, games, lived to be 104 years old. Both he 
and his wife are buried in the Sloan Pioneer Cemetery on the Riverbanks Farm. 

Nancy Jane, in time, was married to Mr. N. Thoss. A daughter, Florence Thoss, was 
born at Waters Creck in 1875 and the little family moved to the Lind-VanValkenburg 
Ranch in 1877. 


“Mr. C. G. Lind came from Sweden with his father in 1888 to a farm near 
Wilderville. He engaged in mining, logging and hauling, In 1903 he married. 
Florence Thoss. The Thoss ard Lind families are buried in the Odd Fellows 
Cemetary out "A" St. in Grants Pass. Two daughters were born to.Florence and 
Gus Lind, Lazelda and Eva. Eva is married to Chester VanValkenburg and they have 
two small sons. k ; : 

Florence Champion 
Shan Creek Unit. 


One of the most important families of the Shan Creck area was the Griffin 
family. William M. Griffin and Mary A. Hamlin, bcfore married to Griffin were 
homesteaders in the Shan Creek area. They came to Josephine County in 1875. 

William was a son of B.B. Griffin ard his parents were among the first settlers of 
Jackson County. The father was in California in 189 and came to this state in 1852 
ona vessel that required 85 days to go from San Francisco to Astoria. B.B. Griffin 
took a donation land claim near the head of Griffin Creek, the stream being named 

for him, néar Jacksonville. He was a Lieutenant in the Volunteers of the Indian Wars, 
in Captain John S. Miller's Company. He was severely wounded in the right leg, when 
his detachment of 20 men were fired upon by the Indians w ho were ambushed in the 
thick underbrush that lined the old Indian trail near the mouth of Williams Creek. 
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Phere were 12 children in the William Griffin family, but just two now living, 
Mrs. J.G. Wertz of Grants Pass and a son living in Alturas, California. 
Mrs. Ff. F. Grove, a daughter was 15 years old when her parents came to Josephine 
County. She was born in 1860. George H. Griffin, a son was born in 187). He 
married Susan Everton. They had the following children: Audrey, Gladys, Merle, 
Dale and Almo. They lived in the Shan Creek area on Griffin Road on lO acres 
cultivated before him by his father. Lydia or Mrs. J. G. Wertz, was born in 1883 
on the homestead in Shan Creek area. 


We have four families in Shan Creek area who are descendants of Joe Meek, the 
noted mountaineer of carly days in Oregon. Mrs. Lester Briggs, now living at the 
Flanagan mine, was a Meek. Her father was born in Bugene and her grandfathcr piloted 
emigrants across the plains. Mrs. Briggs! name is Lelia, she was born at Murphy 
w here her folks settled when married. There were 10 children in her family. 

Mrs. Brigg's mother's maiden name was Slagle and she came to Jacksonville when a very 
small child from Missouri by boat. Glenn Meck, a nephew of Mrs. Briggs, lives near 
her. He was born in Jackson County, his father, was John Meck, a minister, farmcr, 
and carpenter. Glen's mother's name was Martin before married to Meek. Hazel March 
and Carrol Bullard, sisters, are also from the Meek family. Their grandfather Meek 
was an early settler in California. He came from Missouri by wagontrain, fell off a 
wagon in the journey and was crippled for life. His brothers settled near Eugene. 


Other early settlers in the Shan Creek area include, the Arthur Husscys, 
Mr, and Mrs. William Anderson (Sopie Anderson still lives on their property, Loyd 
Smith in ow area is from an old family, his father was Charles Wesley Smith and 
his mother was Christine Murray before married to Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Claude Trimble 
live at Maplewood near Findley. Bend, He was a long-time blacksmith of Grants Pass. 


Myrtle Bailey 
Shan Creek Unit. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF OREGON 
FOODS AND FOOD PRESERVATION 


Before taking to the Orcgon Trail in 187, families prepared for the long trip 
by smoking bacon. They made rcady maple sugar and bushels of hickory nuts,- pickled 
parts of pigs and dried buffalo mcat. Most wagons carried cornmeal, some had coffcc 
and tea. Hunters wont out to find fresh meat and the women and children gathered 
berries and wild fruits in some parts of the country. 


Upon arrival in Oregon a home was built of fir logs. There being no glass 
available, muslin was hung to keep out the breezes. Clay fireplaces kept the 
house wam. With flour at $20.00 a barrel, many did not have bread as we know it. 
Fegs were scarce and no vegetables until land was cleared and a garden made. Wheat 
was pla nted and orchards started. ; 


Fish was served often for it was easy to get the year round. Wild fruits and 
berries were abundant and were dried.for winter use. Jams and jellies were scarce 
for sugar was expa@sive. 


ifter that first year the housewife had to take care of the garden. She dried 
com, beans, and peas. She pickled butter to last through the winter and dricd 
many’ kinds of wild fruits, berries, currants, grapes and even crab-apples. Wild 
cherries were considered poisonous. In their first canning process, the fruit 
was cooked in large kettles and poured into tall, square cans with a round hold on 
top. This was kept on the stove while the children ran to get the tinshop man to 
solder a square piece of tin over the hole. A smokehouse was built on each home- 


stead and they smoked bacon, ham, elk and deer meat. Wild ducks and geese furnished 
both food and ‘feathers. 


The first Orcgon State Fair was held in 1861. 
Carol Rightmier. 


Laurel Unit 
NATURAL RESOURCES: - 1800 to 1958 


The natural resources of the Oregon Country are unsurpassed. The Pacific 
Ocean on the west and extensive navigable river systems inland provided the nceded 
transportation. The water supplied an abundance of fish. The rivers also produced 
unlimited water power and irrigation. 


The region abounded in fur-bearing animals, such as the sea otter, beaver, mink, 
Martin foxes and others. Wild fruits and berries grew abundantly. The mild climate 
and fertile soil in parts of the region were adaptable to agriculture. Grain, 
vegetables, fruits, nuts and grasses are grown. 


Timber, inclucing the stately evergreens, spruce, cedar, pine, fir and others 
grew densely on the mountain slopes. Wildlife, such as deer, bear, antelope and 
game birds were plentiful. 


Minerals - gold, silver, chromite, coal, copper, platinum, manganese and quick 
Silver held an important place in the prograss of Oregon. The natural scenic beauty 
of the mountains, valleys, rivers and lakes attract vacationers, tourists and home- 
seekers as well as it does all Oregonians. These natural resources will continue 
to pragress so long as man deals wisely with his great heritage. 

Eda Gilmore 
Murphy Unit 
MINING ‘ 


The first gold strike in the Oregon Territory was made on Jackson Creek in 1851, 
on the stream where Jacksonville was later built. The weathered wooden and brick 
buildings are still there ever since that brief, but lusty, gold rush period which 
is a century old reminder of Oregon's Gold rush. 


In Josephine County gold was first discovered on Josephine Creek by a man named 
Rollins in 1851. Josephine County was named for Josephine Rollins. Other mining 
was found in the Althouse county, a tributary of Sucker Creek. One of the richest 
was Spanish Gulch on Williams Creek. It was first mined out from 1856 to 1865 by 
the settlers with pick and shovel and rocker. Then abcut 1870 a company from Port- 
land put in a hydraulic giant and pipeline and mined it all out again. In 1885 the 
Chinese came in and mined the ground again by sluicing, they were very thorough, 
but still in later days about 1908 young men of Williams Creek could always carn 
a few dollars by crevising and panning gold, 

‘ ie Libby Dodge, Neighborly Neighbors 


Mines in Shan Creck Area - The Flanagan Mine’ on the bank of the Rogue River 13 miles 
northwest of Grants Pass in the Shan Creek area, was one of the very large placers 

of the whole district. It was rich, easily worked and‘a good producer., but has becn 
only partially mined, It was first owned by Dutch John Hayden, a strange person. 

Dr. W. H. Flanagan and Nellis Emerson gained the mine from Dutch John by fraud. 
Emerson sold to Flanagan. Lester Briggs was the last operator of the mine, and his 
widow (the former Lelia Meek) ig still living on the property. 
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The Big Four Mine, below Robertson bridge, on Pickett Creek was started 
in the early 1880's. There was about nine miles of ditch dug by Chinese labor, 
150 of them. Three large pits were hydraulicly operated. It has produced { 
around 13 million dollars in gold. The first owner was a Chicago Company, then 
it was sold, resold and leased. Alex Stewart, last leaser, is now in Alaska. 
J. E. Bartlett bought the mine in 1932 and incorporated about 1938. Bartlett 
was the last operator of the mine. Mrs. J. EH. Bartlett was Rose Wichman before 
marriage. 


The Shan Greek mine was so named for the man who first located on the 
creek, Shan Evans. There was not a lot of gold taken from this mine, but there 
was a display of heavy nuggets in one of the Grants Pass banks at one time. 


The Bibee Mine is a small placer mine below Flanagan mine on the river at 
Flanagan riffle, now called Bibee eddy. 


The Arthur Lindh mine, near Pickett Creek below Robertson Bridge, was first 
owned by Brown and Aden in the 1880's. It produced quite a lot of coarse gold. 
This mine was known as Hinton Mine. ° 


The Green Gulch mine, near Hell's Gate was another placer mine. Harold 
Trowbridge is now living on this property. There were small copper mines on Pick- 
ett Creek, but the price was too low to make it profitable. 


Hayden Dean, a mining man 60 years old, left the home of William McCallister, 
on the Lower Rogue River for his cabin at the Shan Creek mine on.January 7, 1916, 
carrying a pack of provisions to tide himself and his partner over during the 
storm then raging in the hills. He was to have returned a few days later. Not 
arriving, at the cabin, his partner Mr. Carleton of Central Point, attemped to 
come out. Being short of provisions, he was lost in the hills for two days and 
nights, and finally arrived at Merlin. On the night that Mr. Dean left 
McCallister's, the heaviest fall of snow occurred, at the head of Shan Creek it 
measured 10 feet deep. 


The pack with which Dean left the McCallister place was found by the partner 
at a fork in the trail only about a quarter of a mile from the cabin. The body of 
Dean was not found for days until the snow disappeared. 


Myrtle Bailey, Shan Creek Unit 
EARLY AGRICULTURE OF OREGON 


Before the railroads, highways and steamship lines came, Oregon had to-remain . 
strictly rural. The-gold rush breught a boom in business along with the towns 
building and first small industries. The gold rush to southwestern Oregon brought 
another boom. But, it was useless thinking of industries so long as the products 
could not be sold. 


Most of the people farmed, and that is what they knew how to do. Yankee 
traders and business men had- drifted into the settlements and they ran the stores 
and mills. But, the settlers were farmers and didn't change to mining, fishing, 
and lumbering. 


Before the railroads in the early days, each farm family tried to draw fran 
the farm everything needed for food, clothing and shelter. But conditions did 
not stay so primitive as they were when John Ball Joined the Willamette Valley 


settlement in 1833. Ball was a member of Nathaniel Wyecth's fur-trading expedi- 
tion. He decided to try farming in Oregon. He tells the story of how he did it. 
Dr. McLoughlin gave him seeds and supplies. These he took up the Willamette by 
boat and chose a farm near the French~Canadians. Then he went out on the Prairie 
and roped a couple of w ild horses. He made harness of deerskin. He sewed pieces 
together and put stuffing inside to use for collars. Then the collars were 
fitted on crooked oak limbs which were put around the necks of the horses. For 
tugs he used strips of deer and elk skin. Ball used the horses to haul logs out 
of the woods with which he made a hut, then he split planks and made a bed and 
"So", he says, "I dwelt in a house of fir and Cedar." 


Ball, like the other settlers, raised wheat and peas and also had a garden. 
The settlers also raised "razor-back" hogs, also cattle and sheep brought in from 
California, and very poor stock. They had two-wheeled carts and the tires were 
made from skins. Beginning with 183 the pioneers brought in better cattle, horses, 
Sheep and hogs. They also brought in some of the latest farming methods of the 
middle west. 


In the cabin of the pioneer the spinning wheel and loom took up one corner. 
The women were busy at these. Near the fireplace were dye pots full of dye which 
they used to eye the cloth they were making. There were meats to be cured, 
butter to churn, cheese and. soap to be made. Scarcely anything was bought, each 
family supplied its own needs. At first all the pioneers grew wheat, then they 
realized this would soon wear out the soil. They also realized that a lot of othe 
things could be grown in the Westem valleys. It was discovered that fruit did 
exceptionally well. 


Henderson Luetling of Iowa, who crossed by trail in 1847, brought along 800 
nursery trees. These he planted near Milwaukee. He was the founder of Oregon's 
fruit industry and made a fortune from it. It was soon learned that clover and 
vetch and (most of the other legumes) grew in the Oregon rains, green and rich. 
This resulted in bringing in more cattle, horses and sheep to eat the hay which 
was grown in place of the wheat. 


There were many hardships, tears and some laughter in the efforts of the 
pioneers to make a living and get used to their new comtry. In 1860 on the 
heels of the gold hunters, settlers occupied the Grande Ronde, Umatilla, Powder 
River and other valleys which looked the most fertile. The settlers. found they 
could grow wheat casily, but -why grow it when the steamship companies would not 
have it, so they turred their attention to cattle and sheep raising, which was 
their advantage as the range was open and they could let their stock graze in 
summer and bring them in when winter came. 


With the caning of railroads in 1886's, homesteaders entered Eastern Oregon 
in great numbers. The country along the Columbia and Umatilla had more water, 
and it became a huge wheat field. This was the period of great cattle and 
sheep companies, when most of the independent farmzrs were forced out. Since 
1880 there are not many more farmers than there were 50 years ago. 


Hood River Valley has become famais for its apples. The Southcrm Oregon 
Valleys have become famous for their peaches and pears. Willamette Valley 
is turing more and more to vegetables and small fruits. The biggest help to 
Oregon farmers has been the growth of population at home. 
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WILDLIFE 


Mr. Lincoln Savage was one of the first botonists in Oregon. He contributed 
a lot in this field. He did a part of his work while attending college in Ashland 
and worked with Nr. Henderson and Mr, Sweetser in about 1920. He collected and 
@ried various flowers and plants from this aarea that are unknown clsewhere in 
the world. Part of his collection is on display at the University of Oregon 
representing Souther Oregon. This was a gift to the University by his wife after 
his death. His widow, Mrs. Ida M. Savage, lives at 128 N. E. “C" i5 Crants Pass. 


Mr, Savage also worked with Mr, Howell, a early botanist of northern 
Oregon around Eugene and Salem. Mr. Howell worked mostly in the Waldo area. He 
has published a book on his findings and also has a display at the University 
of Oregon. 

Myrtle Bailey, Shan Creek 


Plants - The Indians, dependent even more than the pioneers. made use of wild 
roots and herbs for food and medicine. Yerba Bucra (good herb), Oregon tea, belon» 
' to the mint family. It is a trailing vine with evergreen, aromatic scented leavus 
The Coast Indians steeped it as a veverage and used it as a medicine... Tappers anv 
settlers used it and called it Oregon Tea. The water plantain family gave the 
indians the wappato, an importa nt plant food especially arcund the lower Columbia 
The solid tubers grew in the soft md a t the bottom of a pond and were an item of 
trade between the tribes. To get them the squaws entered the water, often shoulder 
deep, and supporting themselves by clinging to small canoes, rooted them out with 
their toes. The bulb rose to the surface and was tossed into the canoe. Bcilled, 
they resembled Irish potato, but with a sweetish taste. A good Indian feast was 
wappato and bear meat. The principal diet of Lewis and Clark during ths winter . 
in Oregon was elk meat and wappato secured from the Indians. . 


‘Skunk cabbage is common in the state. The roots are hot and peppery, but 
bear and elk are fond of them. North Coast Indians uscd them as food especially 
when famine threatened. Camas was the most important and widely known of 211 plant 
foods used by western Indians, The Nez Perc War under Chief Joseph was partly 
caused by the trespass of the white man on his camas fields. 


The orchid family is well represented by the mountazn lady's slipper, coral 
root, phantom orchid, deerhear orchid, calypso and fairy slippers. The buttercup 
family is well represented in several varieties of tuttercups, anemones, blue lark- 
spur, columbine and march marigold. The barberry family is representcd by the 
Oregon Grape, the state flower. 


Poison oak had its use. Indians used it as medicine to burn out roots of warts 
and as a cure for ringworm. They called it fire doctor. The violet. family and 
Orego: dogiwwod live in our state. The cobra plant is found in Illinois Valley. 
They are bog plants and seem to subsist on the insects which ee lure into their 
hooded stems. 


‘Mammals - People who make a study of nature become aware that our world is 
"One World" where everything is interdependent, Following is listed most of the 
names of our mammals ofthe farm country, woodlands, forest and streams which go 
to make up our wildlife - the game birds and the ‘fish. 


A few wolves may be found in the coast range or on the western slope of the 
Cascades, but they are almost extinct in Oregon since the bounty was placed on 
wolves during the "wolf-meetings" of early days. 


There are two kinds of skunk heree The striped and spotted skunk with 
white bushy tail. Neither kird are much loved because of the odor sometimes 
left behind, but unless one gets into the chicken yard, it isn't bad fellow. 
Over half of ivs diet is insects and mice, although it will eat almost anything, 
especially liking turtles eggs. The little spotted skunk is about half the size 
of a cat, can scemétimes de seen at dusk pattering about in search of insects and 
mice. It is a better mouser tran a cat, 


Tre burly woodcshuck sometimes raids the gardens. It eats green things all 
summer, so it can sleep through the winter in its burrow. This animal is 
present in Eastern Oregon. Mice of at least three or four kinds live on every 
farm. ‘The house mouse, the ;2adow mouse, the kangaroo mouse and in easterr. 
Oregon they have the whits-fuovted mouse. We have several kinds of rats here, 
but most are not native but have been brought in by accident on ships. 


The chipmmk stores nuts and dry fruits, The grey ground squirrels eat 
all kinds cf grain, nuts and acorns. The red and grey squirrels are important 
planters of trees from the may acorns they bury.. There are a few red fox 
and opossum in the state, but they are not native. 


The tracks of racccons may be found by the river bank, but they are seldom 
seen by man as they venture cut only at night. They live in hollow trees near 
water because they are very fastidious little fellows. They wash the roots and 
berries, even the frogs and crawfish they eat. We have the weasel and the fly- 
ing squirrel, but the latter appears at night gliding from tree to tree using 
the broad flaps between the front anda hird legs as he sails. .He spends his 
days in hollow trees. : 


The porevpiie will always survive for no one wants his prickly hide. He 
lives on the bark of evergreen trees. Coyotes, the little sandy-colored 
dogs of the ocan country, are fast on foot and they usually live on jack 
rabbits, but; will even eat mice. ; 


The bear of this country may be black or brown, He is the only big | 
game animal originally found in all 8 states. He still lives in 35 of them. 
Cougar or mountain ion live here bub only a remnant of these big, fierce 
cats have been 4 llowed to roam, They are found in the mountains along the 
Rogue River. The lynx also roam the mountains along the river. A wildcat 
‘with a short tail, we call nim a bobcat, is known for his keenness of sight. 
The deer get along in civilization because they are browsers. They eat leaves 
in preference to grass, so do not interfere with livestock by cating tne coveted 
grass. Some elk are left.in Oregon, but they have been pushed back into pockcts. 
The bull elk, large as a horse, ig crowned with a rack of antlers four feet 
high. He is a magnificent beast, 
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Mammals of the Streams - The beaver is found in inland streams, not so plentiful 
today, due to the early trappers who valued his fur for the making of men's beaver 
hats. Today we value him as an upstream engineer worth many times the price his 
pelt will bring. These industrious, poddle-tailed animals build dams freeof charge. 
Thesc dams slow up the streams, thus helping to control flood water. Ottcr.and 
mink also inhabit the Rogue River, ‘ 


We have among the game birds, the Chinese Pheasant and the grouse which voted 
eh many sportsmen the finest of all game birds. Mountain quail‘and California 
valley quail are found here and wild geese are found in Klamath Falls area. Ducks 
of many varietics inhabit our waterways and Mateghe 


The rainbow trout, the cutthroat trout are plentiful ‘in streams whieh 
flow down the coast range into the Pacific Ocean. The steelhead is really 
a rainbow trout and it grows to the size of a salmon.in the Columbia and 
coastal arcas. It is generally known as salmon. The royal chinook salmon in 
the Columbia and coastal streams, known as the great fish of the Columbia, 
provided the Indians with much of their foods Many. sportsmen from all parts 
of the world are familiar with Oregon Steelhead and salmon. Many varieties .of 
small game fish have been planted in our streams. 


BIRDS 


Oregon has its coast birds, game birds, predatory birds and a great host 
of small. colorful birds which is our first line of defense against insects. 
The woodpecker family is numerous in our land of trces. There are the fol- 
lowing varieties: The Pileated, the largest and handsomest with a red cockade, 
the. only woodpecker with a crest; The California or Acorn, the most common in 
Southern Oregons; the Red Shofted Flicker, black spotted breast, a white patch 
on its back showing as it flies; the Sapsuckers, yellowish breast where other 
woodpeckers arc whites; the Downey, small black amd white bird; The ‘Hairy, 
slightly larger than the Downey. 


We have jays, crows and magpics, Clark's mut-cracker is a gray-white crow 
with black wings. It was first seen and named by Captain Wm. Clark‘in 1805 ata 
camp in Idaho. Kinglets and chickadees kecp company with nuthatches around trees 
searching for insects. The meadowlark belongs in the same group as the blackbird 
and oreaole. The meadowlark in the state of Oregon is the state bird, chosen 
by the school children of the state in a poll sponsored by the Audubon Society.’ 


Robins, hummingbirds, wrens, swallows and many other small species of 
bird are at home in this state. The American Egret breeds in Oregon and the 
white pelican with a wing spread of nine fect is at home on the Klamath Lake Se 
Game birds are numerous in species as well as hawks “and owls. 


wt _ Florence Champion 
Shan Creek Unit 


HISTORY OF SHAN CREEK AREA 


SHAN CREEK GRANGE HALL 


Shan Creek Grange was organized November 16, 1931, with 37 charter members. 
The first Grange Master was R. R. Woodruff. The Shan Creek Grange Hall was com- 
pleted in May, 1932. The land was donated by Mr, and Mrs. William Anderson. 
Lumber used was cut from trees standing on the property, which were hauled to Ben 
Spaulding's mill. The use of the mill and logging trucks was donated by Floyd 


Fick. 


Grangers manned the mill to saw the lumber, and had enough left over to trade 
for other supplies. Shakes were mede from trees donated by the Forest Service 
and George Griffin. Business firms in Grants Pass made donations whioh went far 
toward making the building possible. L. W. Wipperman, a member of the Grange, do- 
nated and installed electrical equipment. J. G. Wertz and a committee designated 
and superintended the construction, all labor being donated by the Grangers. 
Wertz was the second Master too. Cash outlay for the building was $596.00 The 
hall is used for community gatherings as well as for grange meetings. 


The first officers were: 


Master é R. R. Woodruff 
Overseer Thomas Ogden 
Lecturer _ Mrs. M. E., Neely (Mamie Murray) 
Seoretary Lazelda Lind 
Treasurer Bertha Ford 
Steward Herbert McAllister 
Asst. Steward Lawrenoe Murray 
Lady Assistant Edith Jones 

Gate Keeper William Anderson 
Ceres Esther Henderson 
Pomone Elsie Fick 

Flora Mr. R. R. Woodruff 
Chap lain Mrs. Wm. Klinksiek 


LANDMARKS IN THE SHAN CREEK AREA 
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History of Rogue River Ferries -- The oommunity was first known as Ferrydale, 
but before the lower river ferry was built, the river was forded between the 
Arthur Hussey Ranch and Charley Dora Ranch. The first lower ferry was built by 
three men, Henry Booth, Ed Clinton and "Rosy" Rosenbaum in 1905, and was private- 
ly owned. The county took over the ferry about 1912, and it was rebuilt by Jose 
Depert and Bill Fitzpatrick. The first county operator was John Huntington, the 
next operator was Phillip Phelps, then Atterberry was third. There were even 
times when there was no operator. They had a skiff on one side of the river and | 
the ferry on the other. Joe Seaman was the last operator before the Robertson 
Bridge was built. 


The upper river ferry was operated between Griffin Road and the opposite 
side of the river. The upper river ferry was first operated by Mr. Frankum and 
his wife, Mary. When Mr. Frankum died, his son Billy operated the ferry until he 
died, then Joe Seaman was the operator. The upper ferry was discontinued before 
the lower ferry was. After the upper ferry was discontinued, Joe Seaman operated 
the lower ferry until the Robertson Bridge was built in 1932. 
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The large oak tree, to which the large cable for pulling the lower ferry 
across the river was attached, stands on the East side of the river on the G. L. 
Bailey property, with a portion of the cable anchored in the earth, and the por- 
tion that was wrapped around the tree completely grown into the tree. 


Ferries were licensed in the early days. The License Law, enasted in 185k, 
authorized the County Commissioners to issue licenses. The rates of ferriage wore 
prescribed by the Commissioners, and passengers were to be received in the order 
of their arrivel. 


The net fishermen of the Rogue River named most of the river landmarks of the 
Shan Creek area, including "White Horse Riffle", after which the White Horse Trail- 
er Park on Lower River Road is named. 


"Findley Bend", named for Issaic Findley, who owned property and lived near 
the bend of the river at ths time named, "Panther Chutes", about halfway between 
Findley Bend and the upper ferry - very swift water here; "Everton Riffle", named 
for Everton family living on the East side of the river near the ferry landing; 
"Bybee Eddy", named for Bybes Placer Mine, which was operated by people of the 
same name; "Spanish Guloh", named for a Spaniard who discovered a rich poakot of 
gold in the gulch below the Flanigan Mine; "Brushy Chutes", «a very rough riffle 
about one-half mile above the Robertson Bridge; "Dora Eddy", below Robertson 
Bridge, named for Charley Dora of the Dora Ranch on the East side of the river; 
‘Wetherbeo Riffle", beloy the Hussey Ranch, namod for peoplo on the East side of 
the river by the neme of Wetherboe --this riffle was lator named "Two-Bit Riffle", 
because of a woman,who later lived on the Wotherbee place, charging poople 2e5¢ 
for entering her property to get to tho riffle. 


Robertson Bridge ~ Tho Robertson Bridge wes built at the lower ferry site in 
1932. The steel girders of the bridge are the old girders of the former Grants 
Pass river bridgs before the Caveman Bridge was built. These girders were moved 
by truck and reassemblod to build the Robertson Bridge. The bridge was dedicated 
August 5, 1932, to Alioe Robertson, residont of this area of Josephine County 
for more than 61 years. She was 77 yoars old at the timo of the dedication. An 
old-fashioned picnic was held in Rogue Riffles Resort, near the bridge, at 1:30 FM, 
with a short program following. George Wertz gave the dedication spoech. About 
250 people attonded the dedication. Guests of honor included the Robertson family 
and Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Wheeler. Whoeler wes the first school teacher in this 
area, teaching the Robertson or Mapleton School coast of the river the two torms 
of 1877 and 1878. Amusements for the afternoon included community singing, swim- 
ming and other recreational pastimes. 


Dutcher Creek, nemed for J. G. Dutchor, early owner of the ranch now owned 
by Phil Hussey. Limpy Creek, near Findley Bond, named for Chief Limpy, who made 
headquarters at an Indian camp near the creek. Tho chiof was named "Limpy" be- 
causo he limped when walking. Pickett Creek, below Robortson Bridge, was nanod 
for a man by the namo of Pickett, who lived on this creek in carly days, ond who 
was a voluntcer in Indian wars. Griffin Mountain, named for the William Griffin 
femily, who wera homesteaders betwoen the mountain and the river. In carly days 
an Indian village stood on his hill, and Indian trail led straight to the top of 
the hill, which was vory steep. The Griffin family cut a new trail around the 
South side of the hill. Thoro is also en old Indian comotory on the sido of this 
hill. This Indian village was raided in one of tho last Indian battles. Griffin 
Road, also named for the Griffin family, as they ownad the proporty along this 


road to the river. Hussey tiountain, wost of the Arthur Hussoy Ranch, nemod for 
Arthur Hussey, carly sottlor. Big Four Mountein, at wost ond of Robortson Bridga, 
so-callod because of nearby Big “Four Mine. 


OLD SCHOOLS OF SHAN GREuE ARBA 

The original Pleasant Grovg School was the oldost of the area, boing astab- 
lished in the 1880's. The building was-built in a grovo of trees opposite tha 
present Nisson place, and on Lind property, just cast of Madem Crock - named bo- 
cause of tho grove of trees. It was a large school and took in quita a bit of 
turritory. Some of the pupils attending wore: Tho George MeCallister ohildron, 
tho John MoCallister childron, George Hillor childron, Charics Ageo:childron, 
Florence and Eric Thoss, the Griffins', the-Burpoos', the Brookmans', the Dar- 
deniollos', tho Lon McCallister children, tho Farrens', the Daniols', ths Gerbors', 
the Smiths', tho Evans', Frank Frietas, the Johnston childron, the Findleys!', the 
Hawkins!, the Ruch children, the Hurds', tho Fetsch ahildren, Leona Galo and Julia 
Dungory, and thero may havo boon others who attondod through the early years. 


Among the carly teachors of tho original school wero Alioo Smith, Mr. Long, 
an attorney, Mr. Jacks (they lived in a tent), and Lillian Ponce, who was lator 
marriod to Arthur Hussoy of Fickett Creek. , 


About 191) the school was dividod into two distriots.: Tho new Ploasant Grovo 
school house was built on the sito of tho denoe hall. It is on property deedad 
from a homostead, now a part of tho Rivor Banks Farm. It is at prasont owned by 
Robert Dusenborry, and mado ovor into a dwelling houso. It was sold by tho County 
School Board aftor tho County School was organized. Tho Shan Crock School was 
the other district, and was built noar tho crook and across the road from whoro tho 
Shan Crook Grange hall now stands. A part of the semo childron montionod abovo.. 
now attendod this school. Tho school was elso sold by tho County School Board 
oftor the county. school was orgenizod. Tho property is now owned by Clydo Wost; 
tho building has boon remodeled and tho grounds boautificed. 


The Pickett Crook school, bolow Robertson Bridga, and near the Hussoy Ranch, 
‘was ostablishod about 1900 and named for tho same man whom the oreck was named 
for. About 40 children attended this school at one time when tho mills wors run- 
ning. Among thcse attending wore tho Hussey, Woaks, HEdgorton, Craft, Crow, Farmar 
and Griffin chiljren. Daisy Friesbs was the first toachor. Edna Disbrow, marriad 
to Bort.Dysert, was one of the early teachors and lived with Arthur Husscys while 
teaching. Thoy held school only a fow months out of the yoar whon tho school was 
first startod. Medora Husssy teught tho last four torms., There wero only two 
studonts whon the school closed in May of 1912. A photographer who visited tho 
Picket Creek School Houso in 1941 found ono pupil, arthur Lindh, and tho teacher, 
Medore Hussey. This picture was published in the Grants Pass Courier. This pro- 
perty is now ownod by Jack McIrvin. Much additional building and romodeling has 
boen dono hora, and they have a vory lovoly. home. 


Medora-Hussey also taught tho Inst throo torms of tho Shan Crook School bo- . 
fore it closed in May of 1945. Sho also had the childron from the Pleasant Grove 
Sohool after tho Ploasant Grove School closed in 1943. Modora pickod up the chil- 
dren from tho Pickett Crock district ond Pleasant Grove district ana ‘taught thom 
all at the Shan Crack School, thon Pear nod thom to thoir homos aftor sohool. 


Tho Pleasant Grove, Shan Creok and Pickett Creek districts ara now all inclu- 
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cluded in tho consolidated county unit of Jerome Prairisc, with school busses 
transporting tho children to sohool. 


(Angoline Smith writes this of tho old Pleasant Grove School. Published in 
the Oregonian July 20, 19:7): 


Pleasant Grove School ~ The school was about 12 miles from Grants Pass, and 
approximataly 5 miles from the present Redwood Highway. Today, a part of this 
district is tho well-known Riverbanks Farme Some of the difficultios of the first 
venture were due to local conditions; othors the rosult of my inoxporionce, lack 
of training, and the fact that I had nover sacn tha inside of a ono-room school. 
Wator had to bo carricd a long distanco from a farm houso to the school to take 
oare of dirty hands and facos and sudden attacks of hiccoughs, and at least ono 
skunk met his odorous end under tho school house. But the pleasures moro than 
ovorbalanaéd tho inconveniences. The most enjoyable part of the school day was 
tho brief poriod after nine O'clock when the teacher read stories of the ora. For 
tha older pupils, play timo and baseball wore almost synonymous. Cortain of the 
primary girls usod to take turns holding my watch while I took my turn ct vet. 

At tho closo of the term I received ona hundrod dollars for my throo months! work. 
Sinco my board did not exceed cight dollars a month, tho sum soomod quite largu tom. 


THE CHURCH 


The Shan Crook Community Church was organizod January 11, 1948. The Rov. 
Asburnor (Methodist), Rov. Marquan (Presbytorian), Rov. Kimmol (Church of tho 
Brothern) helpod to organize. Meetings wero hold in tho Shan Croek Grenge Hall. 
On January 25, 1948, the officors of tha Sunday School wore oleoted. Rov. Don 
Bowers was tho first pastor. (Mcthodist). Tho Ashland Mothodist Church donatod 
an Organ and two pulpit chairs. 


In Septomber, 19h9, Carmen and Augic Fato donated one acre of their land for 
the ohurch. On Soptomber 18, 1919, the ground was broken. Rov. Kimmol was pro- 
sent for tho coremony. Piors wore placod for the foundation on October 13, 19h9. 
In the late summor of 1952 the church was startod. It was finished on April 3, 
1953, a goodly portion of tho matorivl was donated by Cobax Mills and all of tho 
labor was froo. On April 5, 1953, Eastor Sunday, tho church was oponed for its 
first sorvico, with ovor 100 present. Tho semo afternoon, the building was dodi- 
oatod by Rov. Buttorficld of Maywood, California. In 195, tho front seotion which 
houses the towor and bell was addod. : 


The church was onterod in tho Rural Church Contest, sponsored by Sears, Roc- 
buck & Coe, and won first prizo of $200.00. In 1956, tho kitchon end dining hall 
wore addod, on aroa of 1200 square foot, and another prize was won. In 1957, tho 
ohurch was redecorated insido and out. The churoh grow from o momborship of opprox- 
imately 25 to 75, and a childron's church was formed, with 35 children present. 

& mon's Followship was formod end a homo Bible study group mcots onae a wook. Tho 
dining hell was converted into o throe-bodroom parsonage. Still another first 
prizo was won on this progress. This is a ohurch that tho pooplo of the comunity 
can well bo proud of. It sorvos en area of throa-hundred families. 


MILLS IN THE SHAN CREEK AREA 


Tho Wertz Mill was locatod on Riverbanks Road batwoon Findloy Bund and tho 
Redwood Highway. It was startod about 1900 and was ownod by M. A. Wertz, who cama 
to Josophine County in 1892. Tho mill was lator moved to Limpy Croek and still 
lator sold and moved to Leland. . 


Tho Edgorton Mill, on tho rivor bolow Robortson Bridge, was first ostablishod 
ebout 1910. 


Tho Schollonborg Mill was locatod noor big Pickott Crouk Bridge about 1920. 


Tho B. & Bs Will was locatod bolow tho Pickott Crook School house in tho 1940::. 
Et was operated by two brothors-in-law. Tho mill was movod to Wildorville. 
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